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ment, Washington, D.C. 20410. : American landscape of inner city 


slums, jammed super-highways, sub- 
urban homes and rural countryside. 
HUD’s mission is to bring harmony 
to these often clashing patterns of 
American life through better hous- 
ing and a better environment. 


LOOKINGAHEAD 


HUD’s Office of Renewal and Housing Management is 
starting a new administrative procedure to cut down on 
redtape delays while placing more responsibility and ‘trust 
directly on local officials. The new system, known as the 
Proclaimer Process, replaces time-consuming Departmental 
reviews with a formal assurance that the locality is complying 
with statutory and administrative requirements. Once local 
officials have signed the proclaimer, the community can 
immediately proceed to the next program stage, subject only 
to necessary post audits by the Department. 


A virtually all plastic house was erected at Disneyland in 
1957. Now fiberglas reinforced plastic buildings can be 
produced at a rate of one per day by Lynema Enterprises of 
Bronson, Mich. Fitted together by a system of interlocking 
joints and metal bolts, the panelized wall-bearing structures 
contain a polyurethane foam core for thermal insulation. 


Under a provision in the 1969 Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment Act, cooperatives are able to participate further in the 
low-interest homeownership program. The new provision 
(Section 106) drops previous restrictions limiting interest 
subsidies on co-ops to only the first resale by its members. 


o 


Instant “grass” that remains green in all seasons without 
watering or mowing has been installed as a demonstration at 
a Washington, D.C. public housing project. The artificial 
lawn, made of polyethylene plastic by Monsanto Chemical 
Co., is tougher and cheaper than grass, yet looks and feels 
like nature’s own. The product costs 70 cents a square foot 
plus installation costs, which include laying a pavement, 
rubbing on an epoxy cement adhesive and rolling the soft 
plastic into place. 


Home remodeling and improvement in 1970 may exceed new 
home building in dollar volume, according to Morris Marder, 
President of the American Urban Development Corp. He said 
home remodeling has become a $16 billion a year industry 
compared with $20 billion volume for home construction. 


Oo 


A new wood-treated foundation, manufactured off-site and 
laid in one-and-a-half hours during the rain, remained dry for 
weeks despite continuous heavy rains. Tested by the National 
Association of Home Builders’ Research Foundation, the 
all-weather system proved more economical than conven- 
tional masonry foundations in materials ($265 less per house 
than concrete block) and labor (57.6 fewer man-hours 
per house). 
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19/0 
GOAL 


Four hundred and twenty-five thou- 
sand new homes for low- and moder- 
ate-income people in the year 
1970... 

Up to now that goal has never 
been approached in the housing his- 
tory of this country. But it is a goal 
that Eugene A. Gulledge, the man 
that HUD Secretary Romney has 
made Assistant Secretary for Housing 
Production, as well as FHA Commis- 
sioner, believes the nation can and 
will meet. 

With the housing economy gener- 
ally in low gear as a result of tight 
money and inflationary pressures, 
HUD is using its assisted programs to 
expand housing production in the 
low- and moderate-income field. Its 
425,000 unit goal more than doubles 
the 1969 production record of 
175,000 units, and a rate of 500,000 
units a year is projected by the end 
of the 1971 calendar year, Mr. 
Gulledge said. 

“The greater part of this housing 
will be developed by the private sec- 


425,000 Homes for 
Lower-Income Families | 


HUD Secretary George Romney (left) and Eugene Gulledge (right), Assistant Secretary for | 
Housing Production and FHA Commissioner have strengthened finance plans and subsidy 
programs to help meet the 1970 goal of 425,000 low- and moderate-income homes. 


tor with Federal assistance,” Mr. 
Gulledge said. “We expect the 
425,000 housing starts to include 
about 165,000 homes under the in- 
terest assistance program for home- 
ownership, another 90,000 units to 
come from the rental program aided 
by interest assistance and rent supple- 
ments, about 117,000 units to be 
started under the low-rent public 
housing program, including privately 
built Turnkey , and 53,000 units un- 
der other housing programs.” 


Financing is Available 


Congress has provided the means 
and the authority to get such a pro- 
duction program underway, Mr. 
Gulledge said. When Secretary 
Romney, in his new organization of 
HUD, placed all housing production 
operations under the single direction 
of one assistant secretary, this includ- 
ed the full range of lower-income 
housing—the interest subsidy pro- 
grams for rental and homeownership, 
the rent supplement program, and the 


public housing programs which today, 
through Turnkey and leasing proce- 
dures, bring private builders into the 
business of developing public low-rent 
housing. All of these programs are 
now moving ahead. 

Furthermore, Mr. Gulledge point- 
ed out, the financing for these lower- 
income programs is now available— 
through subsidy funds authorized by 
the Congress and special mortgage 
purchase authority by GNMA, which 
includes “tandem” financing with 
FNMA. Other plans being developed 
to attract private capital into lower- 
income home financing include cre- 
ation of an entirely new financing 
device, the mortgage-backed security 
(see page 27). 


The Industry Responds 


The drive to get the new home- 
building push underway began late in 
1969. Mr. Gulledge made a swing 
around the country conferring with 
HUD regional officials and with the 
directors and other staff in the FHA 
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insuring offices throughout the coun- 
try. In January, with Secretary 
Romney, he attended the convention 
of the National Association of Home 
Builders in Houston, where they talk- 
ed to many thousands of the nation’s 
builders, collectively and many of 
them individually. 

Beginning in March, HUD-FHA 
teams began a two-month schedule of 
meetings in 10 cities in key sections 
of the country, to discuss the pro- = 
gams and the problems with thou- 
sands of builders, sponsors, mortgage 
lenders, city officials, architects, com- 
munity leaders and others. 

“IT have found that there is al- 
ready strong momentum in the pri- 
vate field to move into the lower- 
income housing market in greater vol- 
ume,” Mr. Gulledge said. “The hous- 
ing and home financing industry now 
has a profitable large-scale undevel- 
oped market opened up to them. 
With money costs and inflation se- 
verely curtailing housing production 
} in the traditional higher level housing 
market, this is a strategic time for 
homebuilders and mortgage lenders to 


At the National Association of Home Builders Conference in Houston, Secretary Romney 
stressed the Administration’s commitment to developing sound policy to provide the frame- 
work within which the industry can work effectively to meet the nation’s housing needs. 


Following a meeting in January with HUD Secretary Romney and officials 
of the National Association of Home Builders, President Nixon issued an 
extended statement on the urgency of the housing situation and the commit- 
ment of his Administration to help meet it. Here is an excerpt from that 
statement: 

“The decline in housing production must and will be stopped. The private 
sector and all levels of Government must take steps necessary to assure that the 
nation’s housing needs are more fully met now. 

“There are no easy answers to the housing problem, and a full solution will 
require time. Extraordinary and unprecedented steps have already been 
taken. ... The need now is to go beyond these steps—to change basic attitudes 
and reexamine old patterns of activity—so that we can reach more quickly the 





- homes. 


‘today, — expand rapidly into the lower-income _ full solution we seek. . . 
proce- f levels, and I find that most of them “Lack of mortgage money is perhaps one of the most pressing immediate 
nto the } recognize that.” restraints on housing. Needed housing must and will be financed and built. All 
ow-rent Mr. Gulledge reported that cur- _ financial institutions—commercial banks, mutual savings banks, savings and loan 
ms are | tent authorizations for most of these § associations, life insurance companies, pension funds and trust funds—should 
programs will be fully committed be- recognize the investment opportunities that will exist in this field during the 
e point- fore the end of the fiscal year, with a § years ahead. They should seek now to move affirmatively into a better position 
> lower- | substantial waiting list of applications to capitalize on these opportunities. 
ailable— | for the new authorizations that be- “I pledge that this Administration will take every possible step to solve this 
ized by | come available on July 1, 1970. most serious housing problem consistent with the overriding need to contain 
~—— Organization S meat inflation. The housing of our people is and must be a top national priority. 
. with | _ “Meeting this 425,000 goal,” Mr. _—_ blocks. Changes in procedures are de- “President Nixon and Secretary 
veloped Gulledge said, “means that we in signed to speed appraisals, expedite | Romney have placed housing produc- 
, lower- HUD must organize our responsibil- the complicated process of multi- tion at the top of the pile of urgent 
ide cre- } ities and operations to provide the family housing processing, give great- | matters facing the nation. We have - 
inancing kind of service and support that the er flexibility in design and planning, made it our first order of business in 
security industry and local officials require. | streamline engineering approvals for © HUD’s housing production programs. 
We are doing just that.” new systems and materials, and insti- “‘Advancing on the housing front 
To increase the effectiveness of tute speed-ups and simplifications on today, however, as the President has 
production, Secretary Romney’s orga- many other matters. said, calls for new measures and new 
v home- § Mization order also provides for “If we expect the industy to attitudes in the private and public 
n late in — Steamlined reviews and decision- move fast, “Mr. Gulledge said, “we sectors, and a new sense of priorities 
a swing | Making. must be ready to move fast as well. for the future. I am confident that 
ng with FHA has acted to simplify and For the builder, saving time and pa- the 1970 goal we have set for our- 
with the ¢ *Xpedite handling of applications, per work lowers costs and speeds selves, which once seemed an impos- 
he FHA | “Mmitments, inspections, certifica- construction. That’s what we are sible one, will be met. It will have 
tion requirements and other road- after, too. our paramount attention.” Le 
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editor 's no! 


ebook 


congested traffic in Cincinnati’s 12-block 


| © streamline information systems «@ Pedestrians will be separated from auto- 
and improve decision-making capa- & 


bilities of icipalities;-she-eote 
type information centers are being 
set up in selected American cities. Spon- 


sored by HUD and eight other Federal 


agencies comprising the Urban Information 
Systems Inter-Agency Committee (USAC), 
the projects will promote standardization 
of -data-at~local-and -higher~levels-of-Gov- 
ernment. The system will be designed for 
easy data transfer between municipalities— 
cutting down individual research costs. In 
Pennsylvania—where Reading has been 
selected for a prototype center—plans are 
already underway for seven other cities to 
cooperate ~in~ building -towards-a~regional- 
municipal information system. Other mu- 
nicipalities participating in the two-to-three 
year project are Charlotte, N.C., Wichita _ 
Falls, Tex., Long Beach, Calif, St. ~ Paul, 
Minn., and Dayton, Ohio. 


‘New : apartments ‘are ‘being grabbed ‘up. 


quickly throughout the nation. Four out of 
five new apartments are rented within three 


~~~“ tHonths; “and -90 percent within six months, 


according to a survey by HUD and the 
Bureau of the Census. 


ewspaper, broken glass and empty 
beer cans have been changed into 


FN} trightty-cotored-fish-and-fong-teg-——4— 


ged giraffes in two Newark public 
housing projects. An “Arts in Residence” 


& 


_program led by a director and six art 


student assistants has taught children how 
to create art works from unsightly debris. 
The project, funded by the Newark Urban 
Coalition with space: provided by the New- 
ark Housing Authority, is expected to be 
expanded this summer. 


Of the 50,000 homebuilders in the United 


States, the average producer turns out 30 
units _ each .. year..and .no-- single producer. 
captures as much as one percent of the 
conventional housing market, HUD reports. 


downtown renewal area. A mile of elevated 
walkways at the second-story level will 
facilitate safe and easy movement for peo- 


_._ple between parking garages, a stadium and 


four or five department stores. 


Since its creation in 1934, HUD’s FHA 
Homie Mortgage Program lias helped insure 
almost 10 million dwelling units. 


~-If-Secretary-Romney--were-unable to per- 


form his duties because of absence, disabil- 
ity or vacancy in office, the first three men 


__to serve as Acting Secretary would be 


Richard C. Van Dusen, Under Secretary; 
Samuel C. Jackson, Assistant Secretary for 
Metropolitan Development; and Sherman 


~~Unger; General Counsel: ~~ 


UD'’s insurance” programs 
ling areas shunned by conventional 
risk policies. The Riot Reinsurance 


first_year. wrote. 


an “estimated $4.5 million in fire and ex- 
tended property insurance for deteriorated 
areas. The fire insurance covers about 75 


~~ percent” of “all” coverage in’ this area. In" 


addition, emergency insurance provisions of 
the National Flood Insurance Program are 


now going into effect for hurricane and 


flood damaged areas. Resident. of commu- 
nities eligible under Federal requirements 
designed to minimize future flood and hur- 
ance without waiting for time-consuming 
Studies to establish rates. 
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HUD’s Volunteer 
Retrains Young Dropouts 


For girls who have dropped out of school, out 
of work and out of life, Virginia Luce Allen 
must seem like a fairy godmother. The fulltime 
HUD Procurement Officer devotes her spare time 
to transforming giris with empty lives into pro- 
ductive, self-fulfilled individuals. 

Four years ago she founded the Stonecrest 
Community Center in Washington, D.C., as a free 
training school for disadvantaged teenagers. 

A voluntary action veteran, Miss Allen says 
she instinctively has ‘tremendous feeling” for 
underprivileged people. She is also enthusiastic 
about her work at HUD-securing equipment 
and services—since it provides another way to 
serve people on a personal basis. 

This concern for the individual underlies 
Stonecrest’s successful approach to stimulating 
the hard-core unemployed: educate the entire 
person. Rather than simply offering a typing or 
nursing course, the school supplies individual 
attention, psychological counseling and love. A 
core staff of 25 professional volunteers teach 
personal health, remedial reading, grooming, basic 
English and math. 

7 


As a result, more than 50 girls each year have 
been ‘‘really changed, completely,’ Miss Allen 
reports. The participants, drawn mainly from 
local public housing projects, have gone back to 
school or into the business and medical worlds as 
happy, steady employees. 

Stonecrest’s founder is convinced that her 
formula works: ‘Before you can teach a girl any 
trade, she must have the motivation to want to 
learn,’’ she explained. “It’s not enough to teach 
these girls a skill and expect them to lead better 
lives. They must acquire a sense of responsibility 
and dignity in working.” 

She hopes that small training centers, based on 
these principles, will spring up throughout urban 
centers. Following Stonecrest’s example, prereq- 
uisites would include an industrious, determined 
director and dedicated staff. 

Operating expenses for the center, located in a 
rented townhouse which the students helped 
renovate, run between $600 and $700 each 


, month. Originally, the untested program, concen- 


fd 
trating on individuals rather than numbers, did 
not receive funding from the Government or any 
other established agency. So Miss Allen has con- 
tinued to solicit the entire budget from private 
sources. 
But the director says she is fortunately ‘bless- 


ed with knowing many people.’’ From these 
acquaintances in universities, private business, 
professional areas, public schools and govern- 
ment, she has also recruited an enthusiastic, 
volunteer teaching staff. 

Miss Allen‘s persistence and achievement were 
recognized nationally in 1966 and 1967 when 
she was among 10 finalists to receive the Lane 
Bryant Award for the country’s outstanding vol-- 
unteer. 

Not satisfied with past successes, she has 
introduced another program to train ‘‘home- 
makers’ assistants.’’ The project includes ‘‘reedu- 
cating’’ both employee and employer. to the 
dignity and value of a professional domestic who 
can specialize in one area, such as cooking or 
laundering. 

“Why do you bother to do all this?’’ sceptics 
frequently ask. Miss Allen’s reply typically focus- 
es on the individual: ‘There are so many girls 
who are hungry for improvement. If | help to 
change one life it would all be worth it.” 


URBAN FORUM 


<F 


“| believe that every American is 
entitled to the right to buy or rent a 
home within a reasonable distance of 
his work or his daily activity. 


‘...it is absurd for people who 
live in the suburbs to spend literally 
hours each day trying to get to jobs in 
the central city, while people in the 
central city spend just as long trying to 
get to jobs in the suburbs 

“_..iN my Opinion, it would be 
an exercise in expensive futility to 
plunge headlong into building huge 
transit systems to shuttle masses of 
people back and forth based on the 
present and unnatural maldistribution 
of our population... . 


“Cities must seek to overcome 
the balkanization of urban areas. Cities 
of all types in an area must work 
together to achieve area-wide goals 
and to provide area-wide services.” 


George Romney 
Secretary of Housing and Urban 
Development 


“ 


. .we in Model Cities seek to 
place authority and _ responsibility 
squarely upon the shoulders of that 
unit of government which is the clos- 
est and most responsive to the people 
—local government; we seek to give the 
mayor information as to what Federal 
and State programs are going into his 
city and for what purpose; to give the 
mayor a right to comment upon and 
influence this fragmented Federal and 
State presence. ... 


“It seems to me the time has 
come for us to insist that city govern- 
ment take a firm hand and that they 
be given the legal authority to govern. 
To govern means to exercise authority, 
to give direction, to manage—and | 
wonder if our presently fragmented 
system can really be managed.” 


Floyd H. Hyde 
HUD Assistant Secretary for Model 
Cities 


“| believe that as a nation we 
need to do more to provide decent 
housing for the neediest families 
among us. But trying to put all of 
them, or as many of them as possible, 
into our existing public housing pro- 
jects or in any single neighborhood, is 
the wrong way to go about it. 


‘..we need a new form of 
housing assistance for very low-income 
families which will enable them to 
obtain decent housing in private as 
well as federally assisted accommoda- 
tions throughout the community. 


“A new program. . .would provide 
a way to respond to a real and 
undeniable need, without running the 
risk of concentrating all our very poor 
and problem-ridden families into the 
limited geographical confines of our 
existing public housing projects.” 


Lawrence M. Cox 

HUD Assistant Secretary for 
Renewal and Housing Management 
National Conference of NAHRO 


“There is big, big money to be 
made in the housing field for those 
companies that can _ successfully 
achieve the transition from high-price, 
low-volume production to a high vol- 
ume output of houses priced for the 
average wage earner. Moreover, only 
by this means can the United States 
ever get the quantity of housing 
needed.” 


Washington Evening Star 


“Alienation of people from their 
society has been one of the frequent 
complaints of critics of contemporary 
life. A combination of TV, simulation 
and willingness to accept local partici- 
pation is now well within our reach. 
Local participation can, if properly 
used, correct many of the patent 
miscalculations of large scale planners; 
simulated and in some case real use of 
proposed house, school, hospital and 
recreational plans can correct the type 
of flaw which makes a generously 
conceived housing project or develop- 
ment block essentially unlivable, pro- 
motes frustration and defeats the origi- 
nal purposes of the planners.” 


Margaret Mead, Anthropologist 
Ad Hoc Subcommittee 
on Urban Growth 


“Programs are tied up because 
we can’t agree on which task force 
should work on them. . .because more 
time is spent on one or two jobs than 
on substantive policy matters... 
because we all have found it much 
easier to engage in rhetoric and argu- 
ment than to get down to work and 
make hard decisions. . .because the di- 
rector, the board and the staff have all 
been too defensive and too willing to | 
place the ‘blame’ on each other, the 
Mayor or HUD. . .because some of us 
apparently derive more pleasure out of 
being exhibitionists and making a | 
show of power and authority than we 
do out of seeing something work, and 
because some of us (and | include 
myself, staff, board and _ interested 
parties) sometimes operate out of fear 
and insecurity based on the fact that 
we have something here that can be 
really big and really productive and we 
are afraid that we cannot handle it.” 


William G. Sykes 

Director of Baltimore Model Cities 
Agency 

Baltimore Sun 


“When a. Hurricane Camille 
strikes and leaves 4,000 or 5,000 
families without homes, the nation’s 
attention is galvanized. The Federal | 
Government responds with crisis aid, 
declarations of emergency are issued, 
the National Guard is thrown into 
action. The calamity calls forth emer- 
gency responses of all sorts. 


“Yet in our cities a thousand 
times that number of families are 
ilthoused, virtually homeless. But be- 
cause they are the victims of a slow, 
creeping process rather than a sudden 
catastrophe, we as a nation are neither 
excited nor galvanized into action, 
even though the emergency, the crisis, 
the disaster is more real than ten 
Camilles.”’ 


Jason R. Nathan 
Former Housing and Development 
Administrator for New York City 
New York Times 
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Forest Heights, begun as an experiment in 
community living, has proved its young strength and 
self-reliance in the face of a major disaster. 

Designed for 200 low-income families, Forest 
Heights development of North Gulfport, Miss., began 
to take shape in April 1968 and grew like a healthy, 
well-attended child. Then last August, Hurricane 
Camille put the community to a severe test by 
slamming into the Gulf Coast with 200 mph winds 
and 20-foot tides. Forest Heights emerged stronger 
than before. 

Now the community is actively pursuing an even 
brighter future for itself, having shown remarkable 
resourcefulness not only in looking after its own 
during the emergency but also in serving as a major 
relief center for the surrounding area. 


A New Style of Community Living 


In one of the first programs of its kind in the 
nation, Forest Heights low-income families are gradu- 
ally acquiring full ownership of quality homes by 
paying monthly rent, performing their own mainten- 
ance and repairs, and making additional payments to 
build up equity. 

The $3.5 million development is laid out along 
winding cul-de-sac lanes on a 107-acre, piney woods 
tract. In this quiet, wooded setting, 200 brick, 
single-family homes rest on spacious lots with garden 
plots. The three, four and five bedroom homes, 
averaging $17,500, are varied according to 32 differ- 
ent designs. A roomy Community Center provides a 
day care nursery, an auditorium and office space for 
community groups. Looking like an attractive, com- 


fortable subdivision, Forest Heights imaginatively 
escapes the common pitfalls of “look-alikes” and the 
“institutionalized look” in public housing. 

Forest Heights did not spring into existence 
full-born. Mrs. Dorothy Height, President of the 
National Council of Negro Women, explained that the 
new community began in January 1968 as only an 
idea based on “the bare human need.” NCNW staff 
surveyed 550 people from the dilapidated shanties of 
North Gulfport to gather firm data on such matters as 
median income and housing preferences. 

The NCNW persisted in bringing to light the 
housing needs of North Gulfport families and was 
instrumental in attracting wider interest and partici- 
pation in the developing project. The Department of 
Housing and Urban Development, the Office of 
Economic Opportunity and the Thiokol Chemical 
Corporation of Ogden, Utah, soon joined the Na- 
tional Council of Negro Women to help make the 
Forest Heights dream a reality. 


Turnkey III 


HUD was called in by the Gulfport Housing 
Authority to help develop an experimental “‘home- 
ownership” Turnkey III project in which residents 
could become full homeowners by supplementing 
their monthly rent with “sweat equity” credits 
earned by performing their own maintenance and 
repairs. 

The Collins Building Service of Gulfport designed 
the attractive development and began construction in 
April 1968. Forest Heights started receiving new 
residents as soon as construction would permit, 


ushering in the selection 
and training phase of the 
project. Serving as a vital 


COMMUNITY 


liaison with the local community, the NCNW advised 
the selection committee on which applicants showed 

promise of becoming eventual homeowners. 
Skepticism among these low-income families 
about the impossible dream of actually owning a 
quality home soon faded sufficiently for 600 families 
to apply for the 200 available homes. The develop- 
ment follows an open-occupancy policy for 
prospective homebuyers. Several white 
families are members of the com- 
munity, but most homebuyers 

are black. 

Supported by an OEO grant, 
NCNW has been engaged in “‘com- 
munity development” -—that is, 
helping residents develop their skills, 
find better jobs, organize regular com- 





Forest Heights youngsters of North Gulfport, Miss., pose in 
front of their new Community Center, which is undergoing 
minor repairs after the Camille disaster. At night, their 
Parents attend homebuyer training and counselling sessions 
inside. 


munity meetings, set up a credit union and expand 
their self-help activities. 


Pride and Dignity 


Mrs. Height stresses the importance of living with 
people and with their problems, supporting them 
when they are assuming new responsibilities. She 
urges other organizations ‘‘to consider very carefully 
the role they can play in bringing together people, 
programs and interests that cross all lines in our 
society—government, business, social, ethnic, racial 
and economic. By combining these interests, we are 
achieving a result that the whole country seems to be 
seeking—the pride and dignity of the individual and 
his confidence in his own worth.” 

Contributing to this kind of team effort, HUD 
contracted with the Thiokol Chemical Corporation to 
conduct an intensive research and training program 
for prospective Forest Heights homebuyers both 
before and after they move in. Thiokol, already 
deeply involved in job training and social improve- 
ment programs across the country, instituted a:wide 
range of training sessions at the North Gulfport 
project. As one youngster put it, “the kids go to 
school in the daytime and the parents go at night.” 

Training included the basics of home care, repair, 
budgeting, credit counseling and management. An 


TOP: Six hundred low-income families from North Gulfport shacks like 
this one eventually applied for the 200 available homes at Forest Heights. 
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BOTTOM: As soon as construction would permit, new Forest Heights 


residents moved into modern, brick, single-family homes constructed 
under HUD’s Turnkey II! “homeownership” program. 


essential element in the general training program, 
according to Thiokol officials, was training for 
self-government. James DeMet, Supervisor for 
Thiokol’s research effort, commented that ‘‘we 
should help the residents become independent among 
themselves.”’ A ‘‘self-governing’”” Homebuyer Associa- 
tion was established to eventually take over Thiokol’s 
training program and assume as far as possible the 
day-to-day management responsibilities for the com- 
munity. It is to remain under official direction by 
the local housing authority. Ten representatives 
(called ‘“‘directors’) from “neighborhoods” of 20 
families each were elected by the residents to the 
Homebuyer Governing Board. These directors were 
to play a prominent role in Forest Heights emergency 
activities at the time of the Camille disaster. 


Disaster Strikes 


Last August 17, Forest Heights was continuing to 
shape itself into a strong, cohesive community, when 
warnings began to circulate that Hurricane Camille 
was building up offshore. Just as Camille was about 
to overwhelm the Gulf Cost with a nightmare of 
death and destruction, the new community was 
thrown suddenly on its own. Local housing authority 
officials, beset with their own emergency troubles, 
asked the Homebuyer Association directors to take 
charge of evacuating the Forest Heights community 
to a nearby school in order to avoid possible flooding. 

To the community, evacuation meant leaving the 
security of their newly acquired homes for an 
overcrowded school of uncertain protective value. 
Nevertheless, by working their way from home to 
home, the directors persuaded Forest Heights resi- 
dents to abide by the decision of higher officials. 

Once at the Harrison Central Elementary School, 
the directors continued to move from group to group 
with reassurances and assistance throughout the 
night. This function of “keeping up everyone's 
spirits’ was critical, according to Mrs. Albert Green 
of Forest Heights. Added to the fears of what Camille 
might be doing to their abandoned homes was the 
immediate peril of fierce winds, rain and flooding 
around the school. 

Part of the school roof was torn off, doors 
thrown open and glass broken throughout the build- 
ing. Standing ankle-deep in water all night, families 
huddled together and did their best to keep out wind, 
shattered glass and water. Some fainted from exhaus- 
tion, others were slightly injured, but no one 
panicked. 


Disaster Relief 


When the storm passed and Forest Heights 
homebuyers saw the devastation, they feared that 
their homes had been destroyed. Instead they discov- 
ered that the entire development had held up under 
the onslaught. Forest Heights sustained an estimated 
$35,000 in roof damage, which seemed merciful 
compared to $500,000 worth of destruction inflicted 
upon a nearby Gulfport housing project. 

With the attitude ‘We suffered little, let’s help 
those who suffered more,’’ Forest Heights residents 
quickly turned their Community Center into a hub of 
relief activities for their immediate community of 
over 1000, as well as for approximately 7,000 people 
in the surrounding North Gulfport area. With the help 





of staff from NCNW and Thiokol, Homebuyer Asso- 
ciation directors met with Civil Defense and Red 
Cross personnel to devise a plan for obtaining 
necessary relief supplies and for restoring electricity, 
water and sewage. 

A ration system was put into effect at once. 
Clothes, food and water were distributed on a 
continuing basis. Two generators acquired from the 
Mississippi Civil Defense for water and sewage were 
installed with the aid of community talents. 

The directors arranged with a contractor to begin 
clearing pines that had been snapped off in Camille’s 
fierce wind. Thirty families whose homes in the 
Gulfport housing project were heavily damaged were 
taken into vacant Forest Heights homes. The volun- 
tary effort and family participation throughout the 
new community were outstanding. 

As pointed out by Donald Myrtle, Director of 
Thiokol’s Tenant Management Training Program, 
“while other people were still trying to find out what 
to do, Forest Heights residents had all basic needs 
met.” He credits Homebuyer Association training 
with playing a major role in the successful evacuation 
and relief activities, both for establist:ing an orderly 
structure of authority and for preparing the necessary 
resident leaders. 


Training Goals 


Thiokol’s educational and research program at 
Forest Heights included pre-occupancy and post- 
occupancy training as well as Homebuyer Association 
training. Thiokol’s staff especially worked to “train 
trainers’’ who would eventually take over educational 
responsibilities. Training people-oriented managers 
was an auxiliary goal. Forest Heights families saw the 
Camille crisis in immediate, human terms, but to the 
team of supporting agencies, federal and private, the 
residents’ outstanding performance represented an all 
important signal: the services of these support agen- 
cies were fast becoming expendable, and this was 
precisely what they desired. In fact, that ‘signal’ was 
a measure of their success. 

Homeownership, according to Thiokol trainers, is 
what makes everything go at the North Gulfport 
project, although they do not claim that it is a 
panacea. In formulating a training program, the 
particular milieu must be considered; ultimately, the 
make-up of the new community determines what 
program must be used. 

From their continuing experience, Thiokol’s staff 
distilled four broad essentials for similar training 
efforts: 1) getting involved in the new community 
and building programs on community needs 2) 
working as one team with all agencies helping the new 
community 3) setting up a flexible training program 
with a clear direction to follow 4) establishing a 
self-governing Homebuyer Association or some com- 
parable organization. 

Forest Heights training sessions continue to 
inspire grateful comments from the residents, such as 
“| stick to my shopping list and now | have money 
left over’’ and “I learned about furniture contracts— 
now | always read before | sign.” In addition to 
homebuyer sessions, community skills clubs help 
expand group talents from which the entire develop- 
ment profits. The clubs function on the principle of 
“Learn something, then pass it on.” 


But that modern new home is always the central 
motivating force. One lady claimed she would work 
around the clock rather than give up what she has 
now. Another said, “As long as God gives me breath, 
| will buy my own home.” Even building barbecue 
pits and watering and weeding lawns tell much about 
residents who may never have even attempted to fix 
up their former ramshackle dwellings. 

The new self-esteem and sense of accomplish- 
ment among the homebuyers work surprising trans- 
formations and frequently produce a snowballing 
effect. Once prospective homebuyers have moved 
into that new home, they often begin looking for 
better jobs, more education and wider community 
involvement. Oo 


TOP: The Howell family formerly rented this North 
Gulfport shack for $86 per month. 


MIDDLE: They were the second family to move into an 
attractive new home which costs them only $50 per month. 


BOTTOM: The Elmer Howells and other Forest Heights 
families have established a “‘self-governing’” community with 
the help of the National Council of Negro Women, HUD, the 
Office of Economic Opportunity and the Thiokol Chemical 
Corporation. 
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“Does HUD plan to build housing on 
the moon?” “What are FHA’s regula- 
tions about home improvement 
loans?” “‘My landlord doesn’t give us 
any heat or hot water—where do we 
go to get help?” 

Every month hundreds of people 
bring questions like these to the HUD 
Information Center just inside the 
main entrance of HUD’s Washington 
headquarters. In this attractively fur- 
nished office, they receive answers or 
directions on where to find answers 
or they are given appropriate publica- 
tions. 

The HUD Information Center was 
established four years ago to assist 
officials, businessmen and other citi- 
zens who turn to the Department for 
guidance and help. The Center spares 
the visitor the frustrating experience 
of being shunted from office to of- 
fice in Government, often without 
ever finding out what he wants to 
know. 

HUD’s comprehensive Information 
Center was the first of its type to be 
established by any Federal Depart- 
ment. A similar service is provided in 
HUD regional offices through a cen- 
tral inquiry office. 


All in a Day’s Work 


A day in the HUD Information 
Center gives a revealing cross-section 
of the American citizen's interest and 
concern about housing and urban mat- 
ters. Questions range from personal 
problems of individuals and families 
in finding a home to those of large 
corporations and local housing offi- 
cials interested in HUD’s housing and 
urban programs. 


8A family is about to be evicted 
and needs another home, or its 
rent has been increased beyond 
ability to pay. Rising costs and 
rents, particularly in public housing 


Ohud'’stp 
program 


information 
supermarket 


A staff of three operates the HUD Informa- 
tion Center. Mrs. Louise North, Director 
(center) discusses a request with Mrs. Phyllis 
Epps, as Mrs. Velma Chandler selects mate- 
rial to answer a telephone inquiry. 


projects, have brought many com- 
plaints and calls to the Center in 
recent months. 


An Ohio businessman needs official 
verification from FHA of its ap- 
proval of a new building material 
in order to satisfy his buyers that 
it is all right. 


A large corporation wants the lat- 
est projections on future housing 
growth as a basis for its business 
planning. 


A local civic leader wants informa- 
tion that will help his home town 
develop better planning and land 
use. 


@ A developer wants to know about 
financial assistance for mobile 
homes. 
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Some inquiries can be amusing, 
such as the boy who wanted to know 
if HUD plans to build housing on the 
moon. Or a woman who firmly in- 
forms the lady staff-member in the 
Center that she prefers “‘to talk to a 
man.” So a man is provided to an- 
swer her questions. 

And there are personal and even 
tragic calls. A widow with several 
children needed more than housing 
help—she needed personal guidance 
and possibly medical care. Through 
one of HUD’s FHA offices, arrange- 
ments were made for an agency in 
her home town to help her. 


Finding the Answers 


A staff of three operates the Infor- 
mation Center—Mrs. Louise North, 
Director, and two assistants, Mrs. 
Velma Chandler and Mrs. Phyllis Epps. 
They were selected for their experi- 
ence in and knowledge of HUD pro- 
grams and their resourcefulness in 
handling inquiries from the public. 


Information Center staff-members 
do not have all the answers at their 
fingertips, but they seldom send any- 
one away empty handed. They make 
appointments with the right people in 
HUD and elsewhere in Government. 
Or they get in touch with a local or 
State agency or FHA offices through-. 
out the country. 

Each phone call and each visit 
brings a request for something differ- 
ent. Mrs. Chandler admits, “At times 
I’m almost afraid to say ‘May / help 
you?” 

Some requests can be quite un- 
usual, such as, “Could you give me 
the marital status of your assistant 
secretaries and regional adminis- 
trators...?” 

Others can be overwhelming, such 
as a request for every handbook that 
HUD has put out. According to Mrs. 





North, “This you might, or might not 
know, is almost an impossibility.” 

Students and researchers make 
constant use of the Center. A full 
array of HUD and other government 
publications and documents is avail- 
able to them, and table space is pro- 
vided for their convenience in making 
notes. 


A Public Affairs Service 


The HUD Information Center op- 
erates as part of the Community Re- 
lations Division of HUD’s Office of 


Public Affairs. Most of its inquiries 
come from personal visits or phone 
calls and only a limited amount by 
mail, since the Center deals largely 
with personalized requests that need 
special attention. 


A supplementary Publications Ser- 
vice Center handles the large mass of 
HUD mail requests, amounting to 
more than 35,000 copies of publica- 
tions monthly. Organized in Septem- 
ber 1969, the Publications Service 
Center staff includes McRussell Flynt, 
Deputy Director of Community Rela- 
tions Division, George F. Thornton 
and Patricia S. Yip-Young. 


When the Freedom of Information 
Act was passed, it called for govern- 
ment agencies to provide a center for 
people seeking documents and similar 
official information. The HUD Infor- 
mation Center was given this respon- 
sibility. 

The Center has proved not only a 
timesaver to the public, but also to 
busy offices and officials who would 
otherwise have to deal with many of 
these queries directly. The volume of 
inquiries has steadily increased. In a 
recent month the Center handled 
nearly 900 visitors, more than 1200 
phone requests, and mailed out about 
5,000 publications. 


Dozens of visitors come each business day to the HUD Information Center in Washington, 
D.C.—looking for help—businessmen, students, consultants, builders, local officials, con- 
tractors, representatives of trade and professional organizations, citizens and foreign visitors. 


The HUD Publications Service Center handles the bulk distribution of several thousand mail 
and phone requests every month for program publications and consumer bulletins. Here, 
McRussell Flynt (right), George Thornton and Patricia Yip- Young prepare a mail request. 
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The Department 


OFA 


February 1966: HUD established. 
August 1968: Central Office brought “under one 
roof.” 


January 1970: HUD streamlined along functional 
lines. 

These were giant steps in HUD’s passage from organiza- 
tional infancy to departmental maturity. 

Restructuring of the field is underway, while the final 


pegs have been put in place for a thorough overhauling of 
organization at central headquarters. 


What started out, to use Secretary Romney’s words, as 
“a top-heavy, uncoordinated bureaucratic conglomerate” 
has been sculptured into a functional, decentralized, more 
efficient structure, combining related functions to achieve 
greater cohesiveness, responsiveness and flexibility. 

All housing production programs are consolidated under 
one assistant secretary , housing management under another, 
planning under a third, research under a fourth. 

The changes in the headquarters structure are shown on 
the next pages. 


Four Titles Are Changed 


Functions and responsibilities of the Assistant Secretary 


for Equal Opportunity , General Counsel and the Federal In- 


surance Administrator remain unchanged. The Assistant 
Secretary for Administration takes on defense planning in 
addition to his present duties. In the case of the other four 
assistant secretaries, these titles are changed: 


® From Mortgage Credit and Federal Housing Commis- 

sioner to Housing Production and Mortgage Credit as well 

as Federal Housing Commissioner, reflecting Assistant Sec- 

retary Eugene A. Gulledge’s responsibility for supervising all 
using production and rehabilitation activities. 

® From Renewal and Housing Assistance to Renewal and 

Housing Management, reflecting Assistant Secretary 

Lawrence M. Cox’s new housing management responsibil- 

ities, including their social, physical and financial aspects. 


@ From Metropolitan Development to Metropolitan Plan- 
ning and Development, representing Assistant Secretary 
Samuel J. Jackson’s conéern in helping communities and 
metropolitan areas plan for their physical development and 
future growth. 

@ From Model Cities and Governmental Relations to 
Model Cities, allowing Assistant Secretary Floyd H. Hyde 
to place new emphasis on this program that coordinates 
Federal efforts in urban target areas. 


Also, Assistant Secretary for Research and Technology 
Harold B. Finger, in addition to Operation BREAK- 
THROUGH, will take on the closely related experimental 
housing and technical studies previously under FHA. 


Task Forces Work on Details 


By the end of January, the overhaul at headquarters was 
well in hand. Meanwhile, task forces were busy working out 
detailed blueprints for restructuring the field, due to be 
completed by September 1970. 

Regional offices are being expanded from seven to ten, 
with boundaries conforming with those of other Federal 
human resources agencies. HUD representatives have al- 
ready been assigned to these new offices. 

Below the regional level come area offices—at least one 
to each state—to improve delivery of services and bring oper- 
ations closer to State and local governments and the people 
who need the services. All of the FHA insuring offices will 
be integrated into the overall field structure, and many will 
become a part of the new area offices. 

As part of the decentralization process, toward the end 
of last year insuring offices were given responsibility for 
processing and making final decisions on all multi-family pro- 
jects, without regional or headquarters review. As Secretary 
Romney put it: 

“This is going to cut out a lot of duplicate processing and 
free regional staff for more useful administrative work.” 

By year’s end, another milestone will be passed: HUD 
will be organized as a true department. 
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REHABILITATION LOANS AND GRANTS 
MANAGEMENT AND DISPOSITION OF ALL 
HOUSING ASSISTED BY DEPARTMENT 
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COUNSELING AND TENANT SERVICES 
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readers challenge 


Readers’ Challenge is a participation column; 
your questions and suggestions are invited. The 
Editor will acknowledge all letters and print 
those of general interest. Write to: 


Editor, HUD CHALLENGE 
Room 6239 

HUD 

Washington, D.C. 20410 
Attn: Readers’ Challenge 


Eee 


When | buy a house financed with an FHA 
insured mortgage, does FHA guarantee that 
the house | buy is all it should be? 


FHA does not guarantee that the house is all 
that the seller represents. Your basic protec- 
tion for this purpose is the purchase agree- 
ment you have with the seller, and it is 
usually advisable to have legal advice about 
the terms. 


In its own interest as mortgage insurer, FHA 
appraises houses already built and makes peri- 
odic inspections of new housing during con- 
struction. Although these checks do not result 
in any guarantee, they do assure that the 
property meets basic standards and require- 
ments under professional inspections that are 
usually beyond what the average buyer could 
do himself. With new construction, FHA re- 
quires that the builder give a one-year war-_ 
ranty guaranteeing that the property meets 
FHA specifications. 


| am majoring in urban affairs in college. What 
job opportunities will | have in this field when 
| finish my studies? 


. 


There are numerous opportunities in a wide 
variety of technical, professional and adminis- 
trative fields, that are described in a HUD 
booklet Careers in Urban Development. ‘“‘\t 
has been projected that from 750,000 to one 


employees will be required by State and local 
agencies annually over the next 10 years to 
implement adequate urban development pro- 
grams,” Secretary Romney says. Recent col- 
lege graduates can apply for Federal positions 
at HUD through the Urban Intern Program or 
regular Civil Service channels. You should seek 
detailed guidance from the vocational or stu- 
dent counseling office in your college or uni- 
versity. 


| live in an urban renewal area where all of 
the housing has to be improved to meet new 
standards. | own my home and have lived in it 
for nearly 40 years, but with only a small 
retirement income | can’t afford the cost of 
improving my house. Is there any way | can 
be helped so that | won't have to sell my 
house? 


Go to your urban renewal agency, tell them 
your problem, and ask for the special loan 
and grant assistance for homeowners such as 
you, whose property needs improvement. You 
may be able to qualify for a grant up to 
$3500 and in addition, for a loan at 3 percent 
for the additional expense needed to bring 
your house up to applicable local standards. 
This program is especially designed to help 
homeowners of limited means in renewal areas 
so they can remain in their homes and benefit 
from the improved neighborhood. 


In the first issue of HUD CHALLENGE, Assis- 
tant Secretary Harold B. Finger’s article on Op- 
eration BREAKTHROUGH explained HUD’s 
approach to stimulating large-scale production 
of housing. How many units will actually be 
built as part of BREAKTHROUGH? 


Between 1500 and 2000 prototype housing 
units will be built to evaluate management, 
marketing and production techniques most 
likely to provide solutions to the nation’s 
housing shortage if such units are produced in 
quantity. This prototype construction and 
testing phase is designed to set the stage for 
volume housing production by private 
industry. 


Ten sites have been selected for BREAK- 
THROUGH prototype models: Houston, 
Tex., Seattle, Wash., Indianapolis, Ind., Mem- 
phis, Tenn., St. Louis, Mo., Jersey City, N.J., 
Kalamazoo, Mich., Macon, Ga., Sacramento, 
Calif., and Newcastle County (near Wilming- 
ton), Del. Construction is expected to begin in 
April. 
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Attention to detail in street furniture is 
characteristic of many European new towns. 
[Vallingby, Sweden] 


EUROPEAN 


is the complete grade separation of the 
traffic system, with no stoplights in the 


TOWNS: 


One Answer 
to Urban 


Problems? 


By Jack A. Underhill 
Office of New Communities Devel- 
opment. 


Few endeavors, other than flight 
into the atmosphere and beyond 
to the moon, have challenged 
man’s imagination more than his 
dream of building new cities. 

Some critics charge that ef- 
forts to create new towns are both 
escapist and utopian and bear little 
relation to the problems of real 
cities. Many historic utopian com- 
munities have failed to live up to 
their planners’ expectations. What 
is the record of modern new 
towns? How has man’s vision been 
translated into brick and mortar? 

In the United States, there are 
only a few modern new commu- 
nities which would provide a basis 
for answering these questions. 
HUD’s New Communities Division 
took an informal survey of large- 
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scale, planned private develop- 
ments which indicated that 63 
were completed or under construc- 
tion from 1947 to 1969. Only a 
handful of these developments 
have any industry or other major 
specialized functions associated 
with a town. None of them have 
substantial low- and moderate- 
income housing to provide a bal- 
anced community. 

To obtain a full picture of 
what modern new towns have 
achieved, it is necessary to go 
abroad. European new towns have 
played an important role in ac- 
commodating urban growth since 
World War Il. Their experience 
should be valuable for helping the 
U.S. explore new ways to provide 
a decent living environment for per- 
sons of all incomes. 


THE REGIONAL AND NATION- 
AL APPROACH 


The European experiment shows 
that new towns can be important 
components of a broader approach 
to solving urban problems on a 
regional or national basis. Euro- 
pean planners follow the principle 






















that urban problems cannot be 
solved by operating solely within 
one political jurisdiction. 

Their approach finds its intel- 
lectual antecedents in two central 
ideas of the Garden City Move- 
ment: to establish greenbelts and 
other national controls to protect 
the beauty of the countryside and, 
at the same time, establish new 
towns to provide an attractive al- 
ternative for residents of over- 
crowded cities. A national land 
and population policy was the in- 
strument used to call a truce in 
the war between the city and the 
countryside. Each offered a sur- 
plus commodity—the city, its peo- 
ple, and the countryside, its space. 

The first vital element was 
governmental leadership. A policy 
was needed to establish new towns 
in designated growth areas and to 
relocate population from con- 
gested central cities undergoing 
renewal. Under this policy, 25 new 
and expanded towns have been 
developed in Great Britain with a 
combined population of over one 
million people. They accommodate 
“overspill’’ population from Lon- 
don and other major centers and 
help to revive depressed areas. 

In Holland four new towns 
will literally rise from the sea over 
the next 20 years. They will be 
added to other new towns as part 
of a horseshoe shaped settlement 
pattern that will accommodate 
most of Holland’s urbanization in 
coming years. 

In Sweden, regional decentral- 
ization in the Stockholm area will 
result in some 18 new towns. 
They will eventually support 
250,000 people concentrated in 
linear clusters of about 50,000 to 
60,000 occupants. 

These new towns were created 
by government initiative, often 
through national new town devel- 
opment corporations. Strong con- 
trols and incentives for industrial 
location helped implement nation- 
al population policies. 

The establishment of new 
towns is merely one edge of a 
two-edged sword of national pol- 
icy in Europe. The other edge is 
strong governmental efforts to 
control development and protect 
the environment in areas not desig- 
nated for population. In this pol- 
icy area of environmental protec- 
tion, the United States can learn 
most from Europe. Even in states 
which have applied advanced zon- 


ing concepts, centralized controls 
over development break down as 
urbanization pressures grow. 


CONTROLLING DEVELOPMENT 


In both England and Holland, all 
local jurisdictions are required to 
have comprehensive plans. Permis- 
sion to build must be sought from 
local planning bodies to insure 
that urban development is consis- 
tent with plans. With this rigid 
control, the area around new 
towns is protected even without a 
formal greenbelt. This is particular- 
ly true in Holland, where the 
beauty of the countryside is al- 
ways within easy physical and vi- 
sual access of the new towns. In 
Holland, compulsory local plan- 
ning dates back to 1901. Since 
then, property owners have had 
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less freedom to develop their own 
property as they see fit; develop- 
ment for dense urban uses is a 
privilege conferred by the State, 
not a right. 

These controls over develop- 
ment have worked relatively well 
in comparison with controls in the 
United States; however, they have 
costs as well as benefits. Some 
critics argued that tight land use 
controls in England increased the 
price of land in new towns. They 
claimed that an artificial monop- 
oly was created and government 
influence over industrial location 
resulted in uneconomic decisions 
that hampered growth in Gross 
National Product (GNP). Similarly, 
excessive involvement of govern- 
ments in housing may have reduc- 
ed the vitality of the private hous- 
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The centers of the new towns are magnets for a lively community life for 
young and old alike. [Vallingby] 


In contrast to other European new towns, the housing in Tapiola is 90 
percent privately owned and largely of the condominium type 
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Attention to pedestrian safety is one of the many strong features of 
European new town planning. [Farsta, Sweden] 


One of the results of a greater attention to social factors in planning 
Tapiola is an open space system carefully integrated with varied housing 


ing industry in many of these 
countries. 

Strong governmental controls 
are most effectively used to elimi- 
nate the worst architectural and 
visual blight, such as that plaguing 
many American cities. But experi- 
ence shows that controls do not 
necessarily guarantee beauty, ex- 
citement and diversity. 


USING EMINENT DOMAIN 


One government tool to control 
development and provide for new 
towns in Europe is a more creative 
use of the power of eminent do- 
main. Amsterdam purchases the 
land for the whole new town and 
leases it back on a long term basis 
to individuals, corporations and 
nonprofit building societies for in- 
dustrial and residential uses. Land 
speculation is controlled. The pur- 














































Although in Cumbernauld, Scotland, the 
town center and much of the housing are 
drab, the neighborhood residential set- 
ting is well landscaped and attractive. 





chase price for the land is based 
on its agricultural value, since ur- 
ban development is a privilege, not 
a right. In Great Britain the land is 
purchased from private owners at 
market prices for designated uses. 
Land ownership is retained by the 
town development corporation. 

Much of the success of the 
regional program of Stockholm, 
Sweden, can be attributed to the 
fact that the city started purchas- 
ing large tracts of land in 1904 for 
the purpose of expansion and pro- 
tection of the countryside. The 
land is leased as in Britain on a 
long term basis to housing founda- 
tions in the new towns. 

In the United States, Govern- 
ment has failed to make full use 
of land purchase on any large scale 
in urban areas as an effective tool 
for shaping development and pro- 
tecting the environment. Often tax 
delinquent land obtained during 
the depression was thoughtlessly 
dissipated. Organizations, such as 
the New York Urban Development 
Corporation, are leading the way 
toward reversing this trend. 


POPULATION DENSITY AND 
INTERNAL PLANNING 


Another lesson for America con- 
cerns planning for both social di- 
versity and much denser popula- 
tions than now planned for in 
typical American suburban devel- 
opments. This permits greater in- 
ternal accessibility and reduces 
sprawl. The net density of 63 large 
developments in America is 7.8 
persons per net acre. By contrast, 
Bijlermeer, Holland, was planned 
to have population concentrated in 
large hexagonal megastructures and 
highrise apartments with 24 per- 
sons per net acre. Cumbernauld, 
Scotland, will have a net density 
of 17 persons per acre, but a 
density of 60 to 120 persons in 
residential areas. 

High densities—one of the 
keys to new town development in 
Europe—offer an alternative to the 
“formless sprawl’ of single family 
homes in the United States. High 
densities characterize the large 
hexagonal megastructures of 
Bijlermeer, Holland, the tight 
neighborhoods of Cumbernauld, 
and the highrise apartments of 
Vallingby and Gropius Stadt in 
Berlin. 

We need to know far more 
about their human impact com- 
pared to that of the single family 
residence. What about personal 
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freedom to manipulate the enyp 
ronment? Child-rearing practices iq 
different cultural situations? Op 
portunities for social contact ang 
intergroup, interclass and inter-age 
relations? 


COMBINED USAGE PLANNING 


All of the developments, except 
those in Berlin, provide jobs a 
well as housing and recreational 
facilities, although none of them 
was entirely _ self-sufficient. {n 
1968 Cumbernauld had 6,000 jobs 
in its industrial park serving a pop 
ulation of 24,000. Forty percent 
of Cumbernauld’s residents worked 
in Glasgow. During the same year, 
Tapiola, Finland offered 4000 
jobs. Workers were housed in very 
attractively designed factory build 
ings. Many outsiders work in the 
Tapiola administrative and shop 
ping center and industries, while 
Tapiola residents commute else 
where. New towns in the Stock- 
holm area were never conceived as 
self-sufficient entities since there is | im: 
an excellent transportation system 
connecting them to the central 
city. ) 


SOCIAL COMPOSITION os 


In all ot these European ares § = 
there was a substantial government 
subsidy of either interest costs or 
rental payments—not only for low: 
er-income residents, but also for 
many with moderate-incomes. 
Since subsidies are so wide, there 
is no artificial segregation of the 
poor into specially designated low 
income areas. 

The new towns generally have 
a more balanced social composi: 
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~ tion than their American suburban 


counterparts. But they are still un- § 
der-represented by the very rich 
and the very poor. Cumbernauld is e 
predominately middle and lower 
middie class; the bottom of the 
social scale is eliminated. In order 
to settle in the town, it is neces 
sary to apply on a long waiting list 
and only employable persons are 
selected. This is similar to the pe 
composition of London news 
towns, which have about 6% ul 
skilled and 15% semi-skilled work: 
ers, compared to 8% and 12% if 
these categories for the London 
area as a whole. 1 
Tapiola was planned with thit 
concept in mind; the college pre 
fessor would be living next 009 
to the worker. In 1965, 55% @) 
the residents were white collar 
45% blue collar workers. Ho 















> envi many lower-income people did not 
tices if bother to apply because a down 
? Op : payment was required to purchase 
act and . the condominium apartments. 


iter-age 4 ACHIEVING SOCIAL GOALS 


There is little doubt that the new 
NNING ¢ ee eas towns have achieved important 
except . Tt aT A | : goals by providing an opportunity 
jobs a es AN ys for many residents of crowded 
eational | “ame” 7 3 center cities to live in a decent 
tf them | =n we ee) home and environment. However, 
nt. In ras Ra 4. s _ it appears that the new town plan- 
}00 jobs hoa 7 _/ aM . ners paid far more attention to 
3a pop? hae ee «ES ee a, physical planning and architectural 
percent ala < ‘"e-¢ features than to achieving vital 
worked rye ane Cag Be ot social objectives. 
€ yeat, | ae Ne ah hee pi Me Tapiola seems to have had 
1 4000 Sul seh ® ey “Ages ad the greatest social planning input of 
in very ie TESSS a Te eS all the communities discussed. It 
y build " ee Rahat was designed by a multi-disciplinary 
in the @ ipa é at a team effort composed of house- 
d shop ta Ps ' wives and social scientists in a posi- 
s, while fs Kat ‘ oer tion to review and approve all of 
te else res ce the proposed plans. Tapiola’s beau- 
> Stock i a8 = , ‘ ; ty, convenience and diversity ap- 
eived as | om ae a pear to be a result of this socially 
there is . oriented planning process. 
system + Ssailile : 
central QUALITY OF LIFE 
European new towns do not ap- 
pear to represent a substantial ad- 
vance over some American devel- 
opments in the amount and loca- 
tion of open space, the quality of 
shopping centers and_ industrial 
parks, and the structure of the 
residential neighborhoods. How- 
ever, the European towns are supe- 
de, there rior in the way they combine all 
of the oN ‘ * of these features into a compact 
ated low . te * ite) well-organized and internally acces- 
ae = sible unit. 
ally have os 2 a aq The ultimate success of these 
composi #™ new communities must be mea- 
suburban ; sured not only by their conve- 
> still un- nience or their reduction of urban 
ery rich ® ime reas ii. , [sé sprawl, but also by how fully they 
ornauld is f= : a ; te “—>e provide social benefits and im- 
d lower ee 7 aa r SP prove the quality of people’s lives. 
of the S| / hae - - ' 7 The successes and failures of 
In order comme | OU er European new towns should help 
is neces —aae- ee - America find a formula for accom- 
aiting list ™- 7 Fag * . % f modating our expanding urban pop- _ 
rsons are B 4 et . : “ ulation while preserving the basic 
to the pa = ag ) Py... American traditions of freedom 
ion newh® oe a | a ; 7 ; 4 and mobility. They are not uto- 
t 6% un i e! ] -. pian cities and they are certainly 
led work: fo rn ; . | i not faultless. But they do offer 
1 12% in , ces. | $e many successful features. which 
London bes , dan | ; ; present a better alternative than 
; % aon the typical American subdivision 
or large-scale development. 
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Howevere - Local shopping facilities in Tapiola, Fin- 
A ". ba | yh land, are within 250 yards of each home. 
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Ginnie Mae is a brand new girl in mortgage finance. 

For some 30 years sober-minded mortgage lend- 
ers have been bandying about the name of Fannie 
Mae as if she were a business partner. Now Ginnie 
Mae has been added to the alliance. 

Ginnie Mae is the Government National Mort- 
gage Association in HUD and Fannie Mae is the 
Federal National Mortgage Association. Both are 
engaged in the business of expanding the amount of 
capital available to finance homebuilding and home- 
buying. 

Although the present Ginnie Mae is only a little 
over a year old, it has a 31-year-old history because 
of its past relations with Fannie Mae. So to under- 
stand Ginnie Mae, it is helpful to look briefly at 
Fannie Mae’s background. 


Fannie Mae and the Secondary Market 


Fannie Mae, established in 1938, is by now well- 
known in the mortgage finance field. Its primary 
function has been to buy (and, when money is 
plentiful, to sell) standard FHA-insured and VA- 
guaranteed mortgages made by private lenders. The 
purchases thus replenish the supply of capital in the 
housing market for additional housing loans. 

For those unfamiliar with the way the mortgage 
market operates, a few elementary facts will be 
helpful. 

The homebuyer obtains his mortgage financing 
from a variety of mortgage lenders—banks, savings 
and loan institutions, mortgage companies and 
others. Some of these lenders, such as savings and 
loan institutions, savings banks, and insurance com- 
panies not only make the original loan—as primary 
lenders—but also hold the mortgage as a long-term 
investment for their own portfolio. Others, however, 
such as mortgage companies and commercial banks, 
are largely primary lenders, who then sell their 
mortgages to long-term private investors—the secon- 
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dary market—in order to replenish their funds and 
make additional primary loans. 


The ability of primary lenders to dispose of 
their mortgages to long-term investors determines to 
a large extent the volume of mortgage money that 
is available to homebuyers. If loans cannot be sold 
on the private secondary market at a rate equal to 
demand, primary lenders soon find themselves short 
of capital and curtail their mortgage lending. 


Fannie Mae was created to provide a supple- 
mentary secondary market for the then new FHA- 
insured mortgages. Later, authority to purchase VA- 
guaranteed home loans under the GI Bill was added 
to its operation. Fannie Mae became a major factor 
in such financing after World War II because the 
private secondary market was unfamiliar with VA 
loans and reluctant to engage in an untried kind of 
financing. 


FNMA’s secondary market purchases of stan- 
dard FHA and VA mortgages, by now generally 
accepted on the private market, were set up in a 
separate operation, based on the market rate and 
financed in large part through borrowing from the 
U.S. Treasury until 1954. 


The Housing Act of 1954 thoroughly recast this 
government secondary market. Standard FHA and 
VA mortgages were now generally accepted on the 
private market, and this original purchase function 
was set up separately, at market rates, as a supple- 
ment to the private secondary market. However, 
new types of government-backed financing, such as 
urban renewal development, low-cost and coopera- 
tive housing were entering the picture, and special 
help was needed for such financing. Fannie Mae was 
therefore rechartered with three separate functions: 
(1) the original support program for FHA and VA 
mortgage financing; (2) special assistance for pur- 
chase of mortgages for these new types of financing; 
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and (3) the management and liquidation of mort- 
gages previously bought. 

The regular secondary market operation of 
Fannie Mae continued to play an important role in 
financing the increasing need for mortgage funds in 
the years that followed and in geographically bal- 
ancing funds between shortage areas and those with 
larger supplies of investment money. The new spe- 
cial assistance function was enlarged as new pro- 
grams began, such as new low-interest, 3 percent fi- 
nancing of low- and moderate-income rental housing 
and more recently, interest-subsidy financing of hous- 
ing for lower-income families. 


Housing Act of 1968 


In 1968 a basic legislative change was made. Under 
a new budget accounting concept proposed for the 
next fiscal year, Fannie Mae’s expenditures for 
purchases of mortgages would have been carried 
as budget outlays even though the purchasing funds 
were obtained principally through borrowings from 
the public. Recognizing the adverse effect this 
would have had on FNMA’s response to home 
financing demands, Congress enacted legislation to 
partition Fannie Mae into two continuing corporate 
entities. 

One was a new Faunie Mae, which is a govern- 
ment-sponsored but privately owned corporation. 
The Department of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment continues to exercise certain controls over the 
corporation, such as its borrowing authority. In 
addition, the HUD Secretary may require that a 
reasonable portion of the mortgage purchases be 
related to the national goal of providing adequate 
housing for low- and moderate-income families. 

The evolution of the new private organization 
can be completed under the law after May 1, 1970. 
At such time as one-third of the outstanding stock 
is owned by mortgage and related businesses, the 
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new private Fannie Mae will have a board of 
directors made up of ten members elected by the 
stockholders and five appointed by the President of 
the United States. 


The Role of GNMA 


With FNMA now becoming a separate private cor- 
poration for the normal secondary market opera- 
tions, the 1968 Act established the new Govern- 
ment National Mortgage Association, GNMA or 
Ginnie Mae. This corporation, which is a part of 
HUD, has now assumed responsibilities for the re- 
maining two functions of the 1954-1968 Fannie Mae. 


Thus Ginnie Mae operates in the following 
three areas, two of which are inherited from Fannie 
Mae and one of which is brand new: 

(1) the special assistance function; 

(2) the management and liquidating of certain 
previously acquired mortgages, as well as the admin- 
istration as trustee of the old Fannie Mae’s Partici- 
pation Certificate program; 

(3) the mortgage-backed security program—a new 
function. Woodward Kingman, former banker and 
New York City Councilman, was named president 
of Ginnie Mae. His mission is to give special secon- 
dary market support for a wide range of special-pur- 
pose and low- and moderate-income housing pro- 
grams. From 1954; when the special assistance 
function was first established, to 1969, more than 
175,000 mortgages were purchased for $2.3 billion 
under these programs, providing some 342,000 dwell- 
ing units which otherwise would probably not have 
been financed. 

The financing was provided under 14 separate 
programs, and several terminated ones, to aid hous- 
ing of special types. 

The programs under which Ginnie Mae buys 
mortgages from private lenders are designated by 
the Congress or the President of thy United States, 
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and the amounts it can borrow from the Treasury 
for its purchases’ are determined by Congressional 
authorization. All of its programs involve mortgages 
which are not readily salable except at heavy dis- 
counts, either because of unconventional risk or 
because of low interest rates that cannot compete in 
terms of yield with other private mortgage invest- 
ments. 


Market Price and Par Value 


Fannie Mae in its secondary market operations buys 
mortgages at market price, which include a discount 
or “points” which make the effective rate of return 
higher than the FHA rate. Ginnie Mae, on the other 
hand, buys its special mortgages at par—the full 
amount of the outstanding balance of the mortgage. 
Ginnie Mae’s purchases are financed by borrowings 
from the U.S. Treasury. If its interest return on 
these mortgages is less than the Government pays for 
the money it borrows, a net loss results and is paid 
for out of surplus funds or an appropriation could 
be requested. However, without this market for 
these special program mortgages, private lenders 
would be unwilling to make loans for these special 
areas of housing needs. 

The programs in which Ginnie Mae is now 
active are those providing financing for disaster 
housing, urban renewal, housing in Guam, below- 
market interest rate housing, and two brand new_ 
programs—FHA Section 235(j) housing and, as ex- 
plained later, Tandem Plan financing. During fiscal 
year 1969, a total of $550 million of mortgages 
were purchased under Ginnie Mae’s Special Assis- 
tance authorization. 

Section 235(j) mortgages, referred to above, 
cover existing housing which has been bought and 
rehabilitated by nonprofit organizations or public 
agencies for sale to lower-income families. Sales to 
eligible families are financed with low down- 
payments and interest rate subsidies. 

Ginnie Mae President Kingman declared that “‘it 


is difficult to overemphasize the amount of poten- 
tial benefits to home financing which these new 
programs afford. All of them are designed to chan- 
nel additional funds into housing of low- and mod- 
erate-income families and at moderate, or no, gov- 
ernment expense.” 


Tandem Plan 


Ginnie Mae’s special assistance operations suffer one 
restraint that is no longer a factor in the FNMA 
secondary market—its operations have a direct and 
often substantial effect on the Federal budget. 
Whereas FNMA obtains its funds for mortgage pur- 
chases from the private market, Ginnie Mae borrows 
its funds from the U.S. Treasury, and its mortgage 
purchases become expenditures in the Federal bud- 
get and add to the national debt. The extent of its 
dealings, therefore, is necessarily constrained at 
times because of overall budget and fiscal consid- 
erations. 


A new system, however, has been instituted 
jointly by GNMA and FNMA, known as the 


This is a breakdown of the purchases by program: 


Rent Supplement 

Elderly housing 

Urban Renewal 

Disaster replacement 

Restricted Indian lands 

Guam 

Experimental housing 

Cooperative housing 

Armed services housing 

Low-cost, general market 
(1966) 

Low-cost, general market 
(1958) (now terminated) 

Other Terminated Programs 


70,481 


35,316 
4,065 








Tandem Plan, which enables GNMA to meet certain 
special needs, particularly in the low-income housing 
field, without any substantial impact on the Federal 
budget. 


Briefly, the program links Ginnie Mae and 
Fannie Mae in tandem to provide a two-step ar- 
rangement for financing projects by nonprofit spon- 
sors which provide either rent supplements or inter- 
est subsidies for lower-income families. To date, 
more than one billion dollars—$650 million for 
low-income rental and $500 million for low-income 
home purchase—have been authorized for Ginnie 
Mae purchases, or purchase commitments, under the 
Tandem Plan. 


In the first step, Ginnie Mae issues a commit- 
ment to buy a mortgage upon completion of a 


project and to purchase the mortgage at par. 
Fannie Mae has agreed to purchase a certain amount 
of these mortgages at market prices. 


The second step involves the sale of the long- 
term mortgage by Ginnie Mae to Fannie Mae. 
Ginnie Mae’s only cash outlay is the difference 
between the full amount of the mortgage—the par 
price—and the lower, market price of Fannie Mae. 


This difference constitutes only a small Ginnie 
Mae cash outlay compared to buying and retaining 
the mortgage. It has been estimated that this 
Tandem Plan financing will provide as much as 30 
times the financing possible under outright mortgage 
purchases, since the private funds of Fannie Mae 
replace government financing, thus reducing the 
amount of government expenditures. 


Equally important is the fact that this arrange- 
ment is the means by which much needed lower- 
income housing can be financed where it would be 
otherwise impossible. If these projects were to be 
financed by outside lenders, there would be a 
discount—a substantial charge—which nonprofit 
sponsors could not afford. 


Tapping New Mortgage Sources 


Another completely new Ginnie Mae program—the 
guaranty of mortgage-backed securities as autho- 
rized by the Housing and Urban Development Act 
of 1968—is now under way. Under this program, 
approved private FHA and VA mortgage holders can 
pool such mortgages and issue securities against 
them on the private market, under Ginnie Mae 
regulations. This is intended to attract into the 
housing market larger amounts of capital from 
long-term investors, such as pension funds, which 
would not normally invest in the mortgages them- 
selves. 

It is expected these investors will find U.S.- 
guaranteed, marketable securities attractive if they 
provide the same yield as mortgages but without the 
complexities involved in handling numerous mort- 
gage documerts. 

The Mortgage Backed Securities Program be- 
came officially operative on November 7, 1969 with 
publication in the Federal Register of regulations 
covering “pass-through” securities (on which princi- 
pal and interest are passed through to the investor 
as collected on the mortgages), as well as “modified 
pass-through” securities (on which a specified rate 
of amortization is guaranteed, with pre-payments 
passed through). Securities will have a minimum 
denomination of $50,000 to avoid competing with 
deposits in thrift institutions. When money market 
conditions become more favorable, it is expected 
that regulations will be published to cover the 
bond-type mortgage backed security. 

While it is too early to predict how successful 
the mortgage-funded securities concept will prove to 
be, many mortgage experts feel that it may eventu- 
ally revolutionize the whole pattern of mortgage 
funding. In any event, the “new girl of mortgage 
finance” will undoubtedly play a key role in helping 
the nation meet its goal of 26 million new homes in 
the next decade. ® 











and the amounts it can borrow from the Treasury 
for its purchases’ are determined by Congressional 
authorization. All of its programs involve mortgages 
which are not readily salable except at heavy dis- 
counts, either because of unconventional risk or 
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is difficult to overemphasize the amount of poten- 
tial benefits to home financing which these new 
programs afford. All of them are designed to chan- 
nel additional funds into housing of low- and mod- 
erate-income families and at moderate, or no, gov- 
ernment expense.” 


Ginnie Mae’s special assistance operations suffer one 
restraint that is no longer a factor in the FNMA 
secondary market—its operations have a direct and 
often substantial effect on the Federal budget. 
Whereas FNMA obtains its funds for mortgage pur- 
chases from the private market, Ginnie Mae borrows 
its funds from the U.S. Treasury, and its mortgage 
purchases become expenditures in the Federal bud- 
get and add to the national debt. The extent of its 
dealings, therefore, is necessarily constrained at 
times because of overall budget and fiscal consid- 
erations. 


A new system, however, has been instituted 
jointly by GNMA and FNMA, known as the 





Purchases 
Programs Dwelling} Mortgages} Amount 
Units (in millions) 















FHA moderate income 





(below market interest rate)] 97,449 1,276.1 
Rent Supplement 2,006 20.6 
Elderly housing 12,425 133.6 
Urban Renewal 67,124 713.4 
Disaster replacement 112 1.2 
Restricted Indian lands 67 8 
Guam 885 14.1 
Experimental housing 424 39 
Cooperative housing 19,244 262.3 
Armed services housing 32,341 488.0 
Low-cost, general market 

(1966) 70,481 843.0 
Low-cost, general market 

(1958) (now terminated) 35,316 519.0 
Other Terminated Programs! 4,065 70.5 
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Tandem Plan, which enables GNMA to meet certain 
special needs, particularly in the low-income housing 
field, without any substantial impact on the Federal 
budget. 


Briefly, the program links Ginnie Mae and 
Fannie Mae in tandem to provide a two-step ar- 
rangement for financing projects by nonprofit spon- 
sors Which provide either rent supplements or inter- 
est subsidies for lower-income families. To date, 
more than one billion dollars—$650 million for 
low-income rental and $500 million for low-income 
home purchase have been authorized for Ginnie 
Mae purchases, or purchase commitments, under the 
Tandem Plan. 


In the first step, Ginnie Mae issues a commit- 
ment to buy a mortgage upon completion of a 
project and to purchase the mortgage at par. 
Fannie Mae has agreed to purchase a certain amount 
of these mortgages at market prices. 


The second step involves the sale of the long- 
term mortgage by Ginnie Mae to Fannie Mae. 
Ginnie Mae’s only cash outlay is the difference 
between the full amount of the mortgage the par 
price—and the lower, market price of Fannie Mae. 


This difference constitutes only a small Ginnie 
Mae cash outlay compared to buying and retaining 
the mortgage. It has been estimated that this 
Tandem Plan financing will provide as much as 30 
times the financing possible under outright mortgage 
purchases, since the private funds of Fannie Mae 
replace government financing, thus reducing the 
amount of government expenditures. 

Equally important is the fact that this arrange- 
ment is the means by which much needed lower- 
income housing can be financed where it would be 
otherwise impossible. If these projects were to be 
financed by outside lenders, there would be a 
liscount—a_ substantial charge—which nonprofit 
sponsors could not afford. 
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Another completely new Ginnie Mae program—the 
guaranty of mortgage-backed securities as autho- 
rized by the Housing and Urban Development Act 
of 1968—is now under way. Under this program 
approved private FHA and VA mortgage holders can 
pool such mortgages and issue securities against 
them on the private market, under Ginnie Mae 
regulations. This is intended to attract into the 
housing market larger amounts of capital from 
long-term investors, such as pension funds, which 
would not normally invest in the mortgages them- 
selves. 

It is expected these investors will find U.S.- 
guaranteed, marketable securities attractive if they 
provide the same yield as mortgages but without the 
complexities involved in handling numerous mort- 
gage documents. 

The Mortgage Backed Securities Program be- 
came officially operative on November 7, 1969 with 
publication in the Federal Register of regulations 
covering “pass-through” securities (on which princi- 
pal and interest are passed through to the investor 
as collected on the mortgages), as well as “modified 
pass-through” securities (on which a specified rate 
of amortization is guaranteed, with pre-payments 
passed through). Securities will have a minimum 
denomination of $50,000 to avoid competing with 
deposits in thrift institutions. When money market 
conditions become more favorable, it 1s expected 
that regulations will be published to cover the 
bond-type mortgage backed security. 

While it is too early to predict how successful 
the mortgage-funded securities concept will prove to 
be, many mortgage experts feel that it may eventu- 
ally revolutionize the whole pattern of mortgage 
funding. In any event, the “new girl of mortgage 
finance” will undoubtedly play a key role in helping 
the nation meet its goal of 26 million new homes in 
the next decade. f® 





Bernard Rudofsky, Streets for @ 
People: A Primer for Americans, in 
(Illustrated) New York, Double- i 

cad 


day, 1969. 352 pp. $14.95. 





Bernard Rudofsky—architect, engineer, critic 
—has cleverly disguised two books under one 
cover. One concerns European and Asian streets. 
The other deals with American streets, but only 
as an excuse for the author’s analysis of our 
civilization. 


Rudofsky believes that “if someday Ameri- 
cans should want to opt for a more dignified city 
life, the street will be first on the list to come in 
for rehabilitation.” While presenting a picturesque 
tour of foreign streets—the Galleria in Milan, the 
Spanish Steps in Rome, the mercantile streets in 
Naples—he explains the way they differ from 
American streets, which in turn affect American 
attitudes. 


Few here are tempted to walk in the streets, 
Rudofsky suggests, not only for fear of crime, 
but also because the streets are not conducive to 
a slow pace. In contrast, streets in Europe and 
Asia invite the rambling pedestrian to come 
“where the action is.” 


Foreign streets are gathering spots for people 
to meet daily, exchange friendly conversation 
and perform plays. He says they create a sense of 
“community”—something that seems to have dis- 
appeared from the American scene. 


Other conveniences for the walker abroad 
include public privies, public fountains, sidewalk 
cafes, canopied streets (offering protection from 
harsh weather), and streets made of stairs (elimi- 
nating automobiles while providing a series of 
level steps rather than a steep hill). 


In America the use of city real estate for 
esthetic purposes “seems outrageous,” Rudofsky 
maintains. Our streets serve the interests of speed 
and commerce rather than people. 


Discussing streets and their effects on the 
environment, Rudofsky relies heavily on New 
York for comparisons. This city, however, is 
certainly not representative of the United States. 
While emphasizing only the blandness of Ameri- 
can streets, he overlooks areas in this country 
where beauty does exist, such as certain streets 
in San Francisco and Washington, D.C. 


By Larry Gandel 
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Current books suggested for read- 
ing and available in the new HUD 
Library (eighth floor of HUD’s 
WWJ Washington headquarters). 


Cleveland, Frederic N. and Associates. Congress 
and Urban Problems: A Casebook on the Legisla- 
tive Process. Washington, Brookings Institution, 
1969. 405 pp. $7.50. 


Seven legislative case studies explain the patterns 
and influences dominating Congressional voting 
behavior on urban issues. 


National Committee on Urban Growth Policy. 
The New City. New York, Praeger (for Urban 
America, Inc.), 1969. 180 pp. $12.50. 


The Committee calls for planned direction and 
national legislation to guide necessary large-scale 
changes in our urban growth patterns. 


Perloff, Harvey S., editor. The Quality of the 
Urban Environment: Essay on New Resources in 
an Urban Age. Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press 
(for Resources for the Future), 1969. 332 pp. 
$6.50. 


The authors of these essays review and evaluate 
current theories on the urban environment and 
propose research for measuring its improvement 
or degradation. 


Spiegel, Hans B.C. Citizen Participation in Urban 
Development. Washington, Center for Commu- 
nity Affairs, National Training Laboratories Insti- 
tute for Applied Behavioral Science, 1968-69. 2 
vols. $3.50; $3.95. 


The first volume defines the goals and limitations 
of citizen participation; the second presents a 
variety of case histories. 


Katz, Irwin, and Patricia Gurin, editors. Race and 
the Social Sciences. New York, Basic Books, 
1969. 387 pp. $8.95. 


Specialists in the fields of sociology, psychology, 
education, demography, industrial relations, eco- 
nomics and political science review research in 
race relations. 


Lansing, John B. and others. New Homes and 
Poor People: A Study of Chains of Moves. Ann 
Arbor, Mich., University of Michigan, Institute 
for Social Research, Survey Research Center, 
1969. i136 pp. $7.00. 


The study analyzes the effects of new home 
construction on housing for the poor. 
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Our young people constitute a vast 
reservoir of constructive commit- 
ment, energy and talent. Some of 
their potential is now being drain- 
ed away into demonstrations. But 
the great majority are yearning for 
the chance to have a direct, per- 
sonal impact on the human and 
social problems that surround 
them. 


Secretary Romney 





Many young people—committed to 
solving some of the nation’s criti- 
cal problems—are putting their en- 
thusiasm to work at HUD. 

One of these people is Candy 
Goldfarb. A former researcher in 
Russian for the Library of Con- 
gress, Candy came to HUD last 
year because she needed a job 
with a “greater sense of urgency.” 


“Our country’s housing situa- 
tion and the urban crisis are, | 
think, our greatest problems to- 
day,” says the 25-year-old. She is 
convinced that “if you're not part 
of the solution, you're part of the 
problem.’ 


As an undergraduate at Sarah 
Lawrence in Bronxville, N.Y., 
Candy studied Russian and contin- 
ued for a master’s degree at the 
University of Colorado. But after 
visiting Russia in 1965 as a Ful- 
bright scholar and working as a 
researcher for a year, she realized 
that her goal ‘‘to help solve Rus- 
sian-American problems in the fu- 
ture was naive. 

“| need the sense of helping 
people now,” she decided. “Rus- 
sian research was not really social- 
ly oriented. | wanted to do some- 
thing.” 

So Candy came to HUD. ‘The 
urban environment is so important 
in shaping a person's life. And | 
think of all the government de- 
partments, HUD can and is really 
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trying to help the people of our 
country.” 

Her enthusiasm for her work 
is relayed outside HUD when 
Candy represents the Department 
as “Miss HUD of 1970.” At the 
National Association of Home 
Builders’ Convention in Houston, 
she used her knowledge gained as 
an information specialist to answer 
questions about the Department's 
activities. 

As a program analyst in the 
Office of Federal Housing Admin- 
istration, Candy has researched in- 
formation and tried to answer 
questions from the public. “‘It’s 
rewarding when you can bring 
people together with the housing 
information they need,” she said. 

Candy’s concern for the ur- 
gent problems of America’s envi- 
ronment is shared by other young 
people at HUD. Architect Andrew 
F. Euston, Jr., for example, came 
to HUD from the American Insti- 
tute of Architects last year to try 
to improve the physical and social 
environment of urban dwellers 
through a coordinated Government 
effort in planning large-scale public 
works. 

“| want to help further social- 
ly responsive urban development,” 
says the urban design specialist in 
the Office of Metropolitan Devel- 
opment. He is now working on a 
study of the effects of design on 
inhabitants. 






















Regina Espenshade, a graduate 
of the University of Rhode Island, 
entered HUD six years ago after 
writing her senior thesis about the 
then proposed Department of Ur- 
ban Affairs. Her continuing inter- 
est in “social work and civil 
rights” convinced her to come to 
HUD as an Urban Intern. The pro- 
gram is designed to give recent 
college graduates a one year orien- 
tation followed by an assignment 
in the HUD central or regional 
offices. 


Regina worked on community 
facilities projects and “learned 
about a variety of programs” dur- 
ing her intern rotation cycle 
through the Department. Since 
then, the 26-year-old ‘‘generalist”’ 
has been involved in a wide range 
of responsible projects including 
traveling with a summer Vice Pres- 
idential task force investigating ur- 
ban crisis areas, providing general 
assistance on groundwork for the 
1968 Housing Act and helping to 
develop the priority system for 
allocating HUD funds according to 
social benefits. 


As Special Assistant to the Di- 
rector of Low and Moderate In- 
come Housing, she concentrates on 
projects that reflect what she sees 
as HUD’s “social responsibility to 
build physical structures with a 
concern for the effects on people’s 
lives.” 






Since Regina came to HUD in 
1964, about 625 interns have been 
employed by the Department. Last 
year 185 interns were selected 
from almost 7600 applicants 
across the country. About 50 of 
these represented minority groups. 
Through recruiters at colleges and 
graduate schools, word-of-mouth 
and general interest in the Depart- 
ment, about 300 interns—urban 
planners, engineers, lawyers, ac- 
countants and people from other 
disciplines—are expected to come 
to HUD this year. 

‘These interns are bright, 
imaginative, aggressive young peo- 
ple who are concerned about ur- 
ban blight and eager to do some- 
thing about it,” said Evelyn Hutt, 
College Recruitment Coordinator. 

Speaking for the Department, 
Under Secretary Richard C. Van 
Dusen commended the consider- 
able contributions of many young 
people across the country. For ex- 
ample, while addressing the Har- 
vard Law School Association, he 
singled out the accomplishments 
of young lawyers: 


“The idea that ‘there’s nothing | 
can do about it’ or that ‘you can’t 
fight cjty hall’ is quite pervasive, 
particularly in the ghetto. But 
along come the young lawyers, full 
of ideals and brains—and all of a 
sudden there is something that can 
be done about the problems...” 
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LEFT: “I wanted to be part of the 
Department that’s working on our coun- 
try’s most urgent problems,” says Candy 
Goldfarb, a HUD-FHA program analyst 
and “Miss HUD of 1970.” 


BOTTOM: Concerned about the quality 
of our urban and rural environments, 
Andrew F. Euston, Jr., an urban design 
specialist, and Regina Espenshade, a spe- 
cial assistant in FHA, are two of the 
many young people at HUD working to 
improve America’s basic living condi- 
tions. 
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Occupancy in Low Rent Housing ! 


Units Available for Occupancy 
Number of Units Occupied 
Percent Occupied 


Characteristics of Families in Low Rent Housing 


Average number of persons 
Average number of minors 


Percent of all families: 

One Person 

Non-White 

Elderly 2 

Receiving Assistance or Benefits 
Without Workers 

Broken Families 


° 
Characteristics of Families in Low Rent Housing 1958 - 1968 


Percent of all 
families: 


| Data does not include the Puerto Rico Regional Office. 


1968 


702,468 
685,405 
97.6 


3.51 
2.02 


24% 
52% 
38% 
60% 
48% 





1958 


1 421,365 
} 412,780 
1 98.0 


4.07 
2.38 


45% 
14% 





2 For 1965 to 1968, a family was counted as elderly if the head or spouse was 62 years old or older, was disabled as defined in the Social 
rity Act, or was handicapped. For 1961 to 1964, a family was counted as elderly if the family head or spouse was 62 years old or older 
was disabled. For 1958 through 1964, a family was counted as elderly only if the family head was at least 65 years old. 
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Regina Espenshade, a graduate 
of the University of Rhode Island, 
entered HUD six years ago after 
writing her senior thesis about the 
then proposed Department of Ur- 
ban Affairs. Her continuing inter 
est in “social work and civil 
rights’’ convinced her to come to 
HUD as an Urban Intern. The pro 
gram is designed to give recent 
college graduates a one year orien- 
tation followed by an assignment 
in the HUD central or regional 
offices. 


Regina stan 2d on community 
facilities projects and “learned 
about a variety Be programs’ dur 
ing her intern rotation cycle 
through the Department. Since 
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Since Regina came to HUD in 
1964, about 625 interns have been 
employed by the Department. Last 


year 185 interns were selected 
from almost 7600 applicants 
across the country. About 50 of 
these represented minority groups. 
Through recruiters at colleges and 
graduate schools, word-of-mouth 
and general interest in the Depart- 
ment, about 300 interns—urban 
planners, engineers, lawyers, ac- 
countants and people from other 
disciplines—are expected to come 
to HUD this year. 

‘These interns are bright 
imaginative, aggressive young peo- 
ple who are concerned about ur- 
ban blight and eager to do some 
thing about it,” said Evelyn Hutt, 
College Recruitment Coordinator. 

Speaking for the Department, 
Under Secretary Richard C. Van 
Dusen commended the consider- 
able contributions of many young 
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LEFT: “tl wanted to be part of the 
Department that’s working on our coun- 
try’s most urgent problems,” says Candy 
Goldfarb, a HUD-FHA program analyst 
and “Miss HUD of 1970.” 


BOTTOM: Concerned about the quality 
of our urban and rural environments, 
Andrew F. Euston, Jr., an urban design 
specialist, and Regina Espenshade, a spe- 
cial assistant in FHA, are two of the 
many young people at HUD working to 
improve America’s basic living condi- 
tions. 
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Occupancy in Low Rent Housing ! 1968 1967 1963 1958 
Units Available for Occupancy 702,468 640,389 524,336 421,365 
Number of Units Occupied 685,405 623,874 513,776 412,780 
Percent Occupied 97.6 97.4 98.0 98.0 


Characteristics of Families in Low Rent Housing 


Average number of persons 3.51 3.69 3.93 4.07 
Average number of minors 2.02 2.18 2.31 2.38 
Percent of all families: 

One Person 24% 21% 15% 8% 
Non-White 52% 52% 52% 45% 
Elderly 2 38% 36% 25% 14% 
Receiving Assistance or Benefits 60% 55% 48% 43% 
Nithout Workers 48% 44% 40% 35% 
Broken Families 30% 29% 26% 28% 


Percent of all 100 
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For 1965 to 1968, a family was counted as elderly if the head or spouse was 62 years old or older, was disabled as defined in the Social 
{rity t, or was handicapped. For 1961 to 1964, a family was counted as elderly if the family head or spouse was 62 years old or older 


‘was disabled. For 1958 through 1964, a family was counted as elderly only if the family head was at least 65 years old 
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